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Sinclair  named  CCAA’s  best 

Condor  forward  takes  top  honor  after  winning  national  scoring  title 


By  Michael  Hilborn 

For  most  college  athletes, 
graduation  usually  marks  the  end 
of  their  competitive  careers.  After 
that,  it’s  just  fond  memories  and 
the  odd  pickup  game  on 
weekends.  But  when  Darryl 
Sinclair  graduates  from 
Conestoga’s  general  business 
program  in  May,  he  hopes  his 
career  in  professional  hockey  will 
be  just  beginning. 

The  23-year-old  is  a centre  for 
the  Condors  hockey  team  and  one 
of  the  most  talented  and  sought 
after  prospects  to  emerge  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Ontario  Colleges 
Athletic  Association  in  several 
years.  Over  the  past  two  seasons, 
Sinclair  has  won  virtually  every 
award  and  scoring  title  the  league 
has  to  offer. 

Last  season,  he  was  the  top 
scorer  in  the  OCAA,  selected  to 
the  Canadian  Colleges  Athletic 
Association  all-star  team,  voted 
Canadian  Player  of  the  Year  and 
most  recently,  he  was  voted 
Canadian  Athlete  of  the  Month  for 
M^ch."  He  was  also  tlie  MVP  at  a 
recent  invitational  tournament  in 
Quebec. 

Sinclair’s  love  affair  with  our 
national  game  began  in  his  home 
town  of  Dundas,  Ont.,  where  he 
played  one  season  for  Highland 
Secondary  School  and  three 
seasons  of  Junior  C hockey.  In 
1994-95,  he  won  the  Niagara 
District  Junior  C scoring  title. 
After  graduating  from  high  school, 
he  worked  for  a year  and  a half 
before  coming  to  Conestoga  to 
complete  his  education. , 


Sinclair  is  in  no  hurry  to  make  a 
career  decision.  He  has  been  invit- 
ed to  the  training  camp  of  the 
Quebec  Raphaels  of  the 
International  Hockey  League 
(IHL),  but  he  said  he  wants  a 
contract  offer  before  he  reports. 
He  is  also  currently  shopping  for 
an  agent.  He  says  he  likes  the  idea 
of  playing  in  the  IHL  because  it  is 
well  suited  to  his  particular  style 
of  hockey. 

”It’s  a wide-open  skating  type  of 
league,”  he  said.  “There’s  a 
shootout  in  every  game  if  the  score 
is  still  tied  after  five  minutes  of 
overtime.” 

The  Raphaels  are  also  a farm 
team  for  the  Montreal  Canadiens. 
When  asked  how  he  would  feel  if 
he  made  the  big  club,  the  life-long 
Maple  Leaf  fan  laughed  and 
said,”My  dad  said  he  would  kill 
me  if  I ever  played  for  the  Habs.” 

If  things  don’t  work  out  with  the 
IHL,  Sinclair  says  he  will  explore 
the  possibilities  in  Europe  rather 
than  play  in  a minor  pro  league 
like  the  American  Hockey  League. 

Having  paid  his  dues  in  Junior  C, 
whicn  Iras' — a — wen^aeservea 

reputation  for  being  one  of  the 
roughest  leagues  in  the  game,  the 
prospect  of  playing  on  the  larger 
ice  surfaces  in  Europe  where  he 
can  make  the  most  of  his  skills  as  a 
finesse  player  appeals  to  him. 
There  is  also  a lot  of  money  to  be 
made  over  there.  “I  have  a friend 
who  is  playing  in  Austria  and  he’s 
making  about  $75,000  a year,”  he 
said. 

Who  are  his  hockey  idols?  When 
he  was  a boy,  Sinclair  idolized 
Wayne  Gretzky  and  still  has  a 


Darryl  Sinclair  shows  off  some  of  his  hardware  from  the  past  sea- 
son of  CCAA  hockey.  . _ 

(Photo  by  Michael  Hilborn) 


framed  picture  of  the  hockey 
legend.  Today,  he  sees  players  like 
Peter  Forsberg  and,  particularly, 
Paul  Kariya  as  the  types  of  players 
he  most  admires. 

“He  (Kariya)  is  a small  guy  and 
he  plays  a good  style  of 
hockey.. .the  way  it  should  be 
played,”  he  said. 

Sinclair  says  he  has  good 
memories  of  his  time  at 
Conestoga.  “I  had  a good  time 
here,”  he  said.  “There  are  a lot  of 


good  clubs  and  bars.”  He  did 
concede,  however,  that  the  fan 
support  at  Condors  games  was 
somewhat  disappointing. 

“The  attendance  hasn’t  been 
great,”  he  said.  “It  could  have  been 
better.” 

In  addition  to  his  studies  and 
hockey,  Sinclair  also  works 
part-time  at  the  Recreation  Centre. 
In  spite  of  all  those  commitments 
on  his  time,  Sinclair  still  maintains 
a B average. 


Darryl  Sinclair  is  flanked  by  the  guys  that  “carried  him  all  season”,  with  Mike  Traynor  (right)  and  Jason  (Pound-for-pound) 
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LASA  students  feel  the  need  to  curb  speed 


By  Dan  Meagher 

Students  in  Conestoga’s  law  and 
security  administration  program 
will  soon  be  aiming  their  guns  at 
the  public.  Radar  guns,  that  is. 

On  Mar.  27,  the  student  volun- 
teers received  speed  advisory 
training  that  will  enable  them  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  city 
of  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Regional  Police  Services  to  help 
slow  down  traffic. 

The  speed  advisory  project  was 
launched  last  year  in  Kitchener 
with  the  intent  of  decreasing  speed 
on  residential  streets.  It  consists  of 
a sign  posting  each  car’s  speed  as 
it  travels  past  the  radar  and  a sign 
that  tells  the  driver  what  his  or  her 
fine  would  have  been  had  it  been  a 
police  trap. 

The  LASA  students  received 
instruction  on  how  to  set  up  the 
units  and  how  to  operate  them, 
including  taking  down  observa- 
tions on  offending  drivers  and 
passing  them  on  to  the  city’s 
supervisors. 

The  project  had  previously  relied 
on  volunteers  from  the  general 
public  to  man  the  two  stations  that 
the  city  owns  and  moves  around 
from  site  to  site. 

“We  just  didn’t  get  enough  vol- 
unteers,” said  Don  Snow,  of  the 
City  of  Kitchener’s  traffic  and 
parking  division. 

Snow,  along  with  fellow  traffic 
division  employees  Tony 
Konstantinidis  and  Stephanie 
Kennedy  spoke,  to  the  LASA  stu- 
dents and  then  took  them  out  to 
Doon  Valley  Drive  to  demonstrate 
the  units  in  action.  They  were 

accompanied  by  Sgt.  Doug  Lantz 

of  the  Waterloo  regional  police, 
who  told  the  students  to  be 
prepared  for  all  kinds  of  situations 
while  working  the  units. 


“You  will  hear  lots  of  swear 
words,”  Lantz  warned.  “And  you 
will  also  have  drivers  go  through 
the  radar  and  turn  around  and  go 
through  again  to  get  a higher 
reading.” 

However,  both  Lantz  and  Snow 
mentioned  that  police  like  to  set 
up  real  radar  traps  down  the  road 
from  the  speed  advisory  stations, 
and  that  those  drivers  may  have  a 
surprise  waiting  for  them. 

Snow  also  told  the  new  recruits 
to  thicken  their  collective  skin 
before  taking  to  the  streets,  but  he 
said  the  experience  would  be  well 
worth  their  while.  “It’s  excellent 
experience.  It  can  get  a bit  boring 
at  times,  but  they’ll  enjoy  it. 

“This  sort  of  community  work 
will  be  a part  of  their  resume,” 
Snow  said.  It  is  the  sort  of 
experience  that  is  invaluable  to  the 
type  of  career  the  students  are 
looking  for,  he  added. 

The  program  was  brought  about 
through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  police,  the  city  and  LASA  fac- 
ulty member  Sharon  Zehr,  who  is 
holding  a contest  to  arrive  at  a 
name  for  the  units.  They  were  for- 
merly called  “Citizens  on  Patrol” 
but  Zehr  felt  the  situation  called 
for  a more  personalized  name 
relating  to  the  LASA  program. 

While  testing  the  units  outside  of 
the  college,  the  volunteers  noticed 
a significant  decrease  in  the 
speeds  of  motorists,  which  would 
verify  Snow’s  belief  that  the  pro- 
ject is  effective. 

Students  will  be  sent  out  in  pairs 
to  random  locations  in  the  city 
beginning  almost  immediately. 

City  officials  will  be  visiting  the 
students  while  on  the  job  to  ensure 
that  everything  is  running 
smoothly.  Students  will  also 
submit  their  observations  on  poor 
drivers  to  city  officials. 


(Top):  Tony  Konstantinidis 
of  the  city  of  Kitchener’s 
traffic  and  parking  division 
demonstrates  the  radar 
unit  to  LASA  students  on 
Doon  Valley  Drive  front  of 
the  College  on  Mar.  27. 


(Right):  Konstantinidis  and 
traffic  and  parking  division 
head  Don  Snow  set  the 
unit  up  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  new  recruits, 
who  wilt  be  working  them 
in  random  residential 
locations  throughout  the 

city  In  the  weeks  to  come. 


(Photos  by  Dan  Meagher) 


Get  the  facts,  then  get  the  vax 


Clinic 


Monday,  April  1 3 
9 am  - 2 pm 
The  Sanctuary  - TV  Room 

More  information  available 
at  the  DSA  Office 


Hepatitis  B virus  can  KILL  you 


Stratford  Festival  gearing  up 


The  1998  season  at  the  Stratford 
Festival  is  set  to  begin  in  the 
second  week  of  May,  and  the 
details  surrounding  the  event  are 
starting  to  roll  in. 

The  festival,  which  runs  until 
November  8,  will  feature  12  pro- 
ductions at  three  theatres. 

A number  of  other  activities  take 
place  during  the  festival,  including 
backstage  tours,  garden  tours  and 
parties  with  the  players. 

. Richard  Monette  will  serve  as 


the  artistic  director  for  this  year’s 
festival,  which  received  some  bad 
news  last  month  when  veteran 
stage  actor  Eric  Donkin  died  of  a 
heart  attack  while  rehearsing  for 
his  starring  role  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing. 

However,  the  show  will  go  on, 
and  ticket  information  can  be 
attained  by  calling  1-800-567- 
1600,  or  by  visiting  the  festival 
website  at  www.stratford- 
festival.on.ca 


Spring  food  drive  hits  region 


The  Waterloo  Region  Food  Bank 
will  kick  off  its  spring  food  drive 
this  month  and  they  are  appealing 
to  everyone  to  pitch  in. 

The  food  bank  boasts  of 
distributing  2.2  million  pounds  of 
food  in  1997.  They  claim  to  have 
helped  over  60,000  people,  45  p>er 
cent  of  whom  were  children. 

However,  due  to  further  cuts  to 
provincial  funding  and  lower 
benefits  for  those  on  welfare  and 
unemployment  insurance,  the  food 
bank  will  be  forced  to  step  up  its 


efforts  this  year,  and  they  are 
seeking  the  help  of  the  public  in 
meeting  those  increased  needs. 

Donations  to  the  drive  can  be 
made  at  various  outlets  between 
April  8th  and  20th,  including  most 
media  facilities  in  the  region. 

Companies  in  the  region  are 
being  asked  to  set  up  drop-off 
boxes  for  the  drive  and  to  lend 
their  commitment  to  the  project. 
The  drive  coordinators  have  set  a 
goal  of  having  300  workplaces 
involved  in  this  year’s  effort. 


Easter  service  at  Crossroads 


There  will  be  a sunrise  Easter 
service  at  Doon  Heritage 
Crossroads,  just  up  from  the 
College  at  7 a.m.  on  Sunday, 
April  12. 

The  service.,  which  is  the  35th 
annual  one  at  the  pioneer  village, 
is  sponsored  by  the  Christian 


Businessmen’s  Committee  of 
Cambridge. 

The  event  will  be  held  at  the 
historic  Freeport  Church  on  the 
grounds,  which  was  moved  to  the 
village  in  1962  from  Freeport, 
where  it  had  stood  for  over  a 
century.. 
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Conestoga  teams  take  second  and  third  in 
annuai  paramedic  competition  at  rec  centre 


By  Richard  Berta 

Conestoga  placed  second  and 
third  at  the  Intercollegiate  Patient 
Competition  held  at  the  recreation 
centre  on  March  27. 

The  Conestoga  team  of  Shawn 
Molson  and  Dan  Fromager  placed 
second,  while  Jamie  Murphy  and 
Melanie  Parker  came  in  third. 
Humber  finished  first. 

The  event  has  been  hosted  by 
the  College  since  it  began 
four  years  ago.  The  competition 
is  open  to  students  in  the 
health  sciences  and  includes 
programs  such  as  paramedicine 
and  nursing. 

“It  [the  competition]  provides 
an  avenue  for  students  of 
paramedicine  to  show  their 
skills,”  said  Ron  McMillan, 
director  of  the  Ontario  Paramedic 
Association. 

Paramedical  students  came  from 
six  colleges,  including  Conestoga, 
Humber,  Fanshawe,  Boreal, 
Niagara  and  La  Cite. 

They  comprised  teams  which 
had  to  work  together  to  deal  with 
medical  injuries,  and  report  and 
monitor  the  condition  of  the 
patient  within  a 20  minute  time 
frame. 

Two  markers  were  present  at 
every  station  evaluating  how 
students  handled  the  situation.  A 
quiz  based  on  more  theoretical 
knowledge  also  had  to  be  written 


by  the  students. 

Points  were  accrued  based  on  the 
way  the  students  handled  the 
simulated  situation,  in  addition  to 
how  well  they  did  on  the  written 
quiz. 

Nursing  students  acted  as  the 
patients  for  the  competition. 

One  of  the  scenarios  which 
students  had  to  deal  with  involved 
treating  patients  with  injuries 
caused  by  a chemical  explosion. 

They  had  to  be  able  to  recognize 
and  treat  the  hazard,  attend  to 
multiple  injuries,  and  report  and 
monitor  the  condition  of  the 
patient  within  a 20-minute  period, 
said  Wendy  Spiegelberg,  a 
paramedic  teacher. 

The  other  scenario  involved  a 
cardiac  arrest  where  the  vital  signs 
of  the  patient  were  absent  and  it 
was  necessary  to  resuscitate  him. 

“This  [event]  conveys  a realistic 
experience,”  McMillan  said, 
“Much  more  realistic  than 
anything  they  [students]  have 
experienced  up  to  this  point.” 

The  paramedic  students  at  the 
competition  had  to  go  through  a 
similar  competition  within  their 
own  colleges  before  they  made  it 
to  the  intercollegiate  level. 
They  also  had  to  maintain  a 
certain  grade  average  to  qualify, 
according  to  Spiegelberg. 

Entry  into  the  competition  was 
on  a voluntary  basis,  McMillan 
said. 


Tim  Bailey,  of  Masco  Plastics,  displays  a dummy  on  which  shock 
treatment  can  be  practiced. 

(Photo  by  Richard  Berta) 


“This  sort  of  individual 
competition  isn’t  for  every 
student,”  he  said.  But  he  added 
that  the  competition  offered  a 
chance  for  paramedical  students 
to  hone  their  skills  in  preparation 
for  their  final  exam. 

The  event  also  offered  an 
opportunity  for  vendors  to  show 
off  some  of  their  products  to 
students. 

A dummy  on  which  electrical 


shocks  could  be  practiced,  an 
intravenuous  injection  arm  and  an 
acting  up  intravenuous  solution 
dummy  were  just  some  of  the 
health  care  educational  projects 
touted  by  Nasco  Plastics  of  New 
Hamburg. 

Mark  McCallum  of  Advanced 
Medical  Technologies  of 
Burlington  had  stethoscopes  on 
display,  which  he  said,  registered 
sounds  37  per  cent  better  than 


conventional  stethoscopes. 

For  both  vendors  and  students 
alike  it  was  their  first  time  at  the 
competition. 

Josh  Sollivary  of  Humber  said 
the  event  offered  the  first 
opportunity  for  students  to  apply 
their  theoretical  knowledge  to  a 
realistic  situation. 

“It’s  a great  experience,”  he  said, 
“and  it’ll  give  us  an  edge  on  our 
final  exam.” 


Killing  time 

The  snap  of  the  camera’s  shutter  makes  time,  and  the  hacky  sack  stand  still  on  one  of  early  spring’s 
warm  days.  (Photo  by  victoria  Long) 
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COMMENTARY 


Editorial 

Canada  needs 
priority  check 

We  have  the  benefit  of  living  in  one  of 
the  greatest  countries  in  the  world.  The 
problem  is  that  the  people  who  realize 
this  fact  are  primarily  not  citizens  of  our 
nation. 

We  tend  to  be  a confused  lot  who  dwell 
within  the  borders  of  this  large  mass  of 
land.  We’re  capable  of  sticking  up  for 
everyone  and  anyone,  except  ourselves. 

If  Acre  is  human  suffering  in  a distant 
comer  of  the  globe,  we  will  be  there  to 
cry  foul.  If  there  is  a war  to  be  stopped, 
you  can  count  on  Canada  to  be  on  die 
frontlines  of  the  diplomacy  battlefield, 
and  if  one  of  our  allies  asks  for  assis- 
tance, we  jump  on  board  without  fliink- 
ing  twice.  Yet,  when  the  situation  calls 
for  us  to  stand  up  and  protect  our  own 
rights  and  identities,  we  wither  and  fade 
to  the  background. 

The  most  recent  attack  on  our  identity 
came  when  certain  members  of  our 
House  of  Commons  complained  about 
Canadian  flags  being  displayed  in  the 
hallowed  chambers.  As  ridiculous  as  it  is 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  your  own 
national  emblem  in  your  government 
buildings,  it  has  happened  in  Canada  and 
we  accepted  it  as  a legitimate  complaint. 

Now  that  the  Speaker  has  ruled  that 
displaying  our  flag  in  parliament  is  con- 
trary to  the  goals  of  several  members  of 
the  House,  we  will  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness as  if  everything  is  normal.  Despite 
the  rally  cries  against  the  flag  combat- 
ants from  the  likes  of  Don  Cherry,  we 

generally  put  up  very  little  fuss  over  this 
issue  which  has  wide-ranging  ramifica- 
tions for  our  country. 

We  have  proven  time  and  again  that 
when  a challenge  is  mounted  against  our 
glorious  domain,  we  allow  nature  to  take 
its  course  and  we  weather  the  beating 
like  a grand  old  ship.  Unless  the  chal- 
lenge consists  of  a few  rubber  boot-clad 
fishermen  named  Pablo  lifting  a Uirbot 
or  two  out  of  our  coastal  waters,  we 
don’t  rise  to  it. 

There  are  nations  all  over  the  world 
who  would  kill  to  have  the  graces  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  Canada,  yet 
we  don’t  seem  to  want  to  protect  those 
gifts.  You  can  be  sure  of  one  thing 
though:  if  one  of  these  less-fortunate 
countries  were  to  have  its  identity  threat- 
ened or  rights  challenged,  it  would  fight 
back  with  a ferocity  far  beyond  its 
apparent  means. 

Until  Canadians  start  to  stand  up  and 
defend  what  is  ours  and  what  will  keep 
our  nation  in  the  realm  of  greatness,  we 
will  never  truly  be  the  envy  of  other 
nations.  Because,  for  all  the  talk  about 
Canadian  heart  and  character  that  goes 
around,  there  is  very  little  to  be  found  in 
situations  where  it’s  really  called  for. 

So  we’re  faced  with  a choice.  Either  we 
start  getting  vocal  and  becoming  a little 
more  self-serving,  or  we  will  forever  be 
among  the  crowd  of  global  wimps. 


Opinion 


Bylaws  should  be  called  bye  laws 


By  Donna  Fierheller 

Want  to  cause  a little  commotion? 
Try  walking  into  a public  building 
with  a lit  cigarette.  Or  better  still, 
how  about  taking  along  an 
American  pitbull  terrier  with  you, 
just  as  an  added  attention-getter? 
If  you  or  I tried  it,  we  would  be 
fined,  and  the  fate  of  the  poor  dog 
I don’t  even  want  to  think  about. 

The  word  bylaw  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  much  meaning  lately. 

Not  to  town  or  city  council  mem- 
bers who  implement  them,  suppos- 
edly for  the  good  of  the  community 
they  serve. 

Fergus,  a small  town  north  of 
Guelph,  has  compromised  its  no- 
smoking bylaw  to  allow  the  popular 
yearly  Shell  Fergus  truck  show  and 
the  Highland  Games  event  to  pur- 
chase an  exemption  to  the  rule,  for 


the  small  price  of  $2,000. 

While  the  amount  of  money  gener- 
ated for  the  town  by  these  two 
events  will  be  much  higher,  it  still 
looks  like  a sell-out  to  me. 

Kitchener  city  council,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  considering  a similar 
fate  to  their  year-old  bylaw  forbid- 
ding American  pitbull  terriers  in  the 
city.  Just  for  a couple  of  days,  mind 
you,  while  a rare-breed  dog  show  is 
held  by  a southwestern  Ontario 
club. 

The  word  bylaw  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  much  meaning  lately 


The  justification  for  the  exemp- 
tion? Club  president  Roy  Aitchison 
told  council  members,  “we’re  trying 
to  educate  people,  not  flout  your 
bylaw.’’ 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  he  said  “a 
pitbull  under  responsible  ownership 
is  not  a snarling  beast,  protecting 


some  guy  who’s  got  his  colors  on.’ 
Is  he  suggesting  that  the  citizens  of 
Kitchener,  who  cannot  have  a pit- 
bull, by  law,  are  all  included  in  the 
latter  category? 

It  seems  to  me  that  someone  needs 
to  educate  the  council  members  on 
what  a bylaw  is. 

The  Oxford  dictionary  defines  it  as 
a law  or  regulation  made  by  a local 
authority  or  by  a company.  No  big 
deal,  as  long  as  the  ones  making  die 
law  are  the  only  ones  who  can  break 
it,  right? 

I looked  up  the  word  consistent, 
which  means  ‘conforming  to  a regu- 
lar pattern  or  style,  unchanging,  as 
in  they  have  no  consistent  policy.’ 
Apt  description. 

Get  a grip,  guys.  Laws  should 
apply,  consistently,  to  all  people,  or 
don’t  bother  to  implement  them  at 
all. 

Dollar  signs  have  taken  over  your 
good  judgment.  I wonder  what  it 
would  cost  to  buy  it  back? 
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Redman’S  office  speaks  out 
against  chiid  expioitation 


Students  indifferent  to 
DSA-organized  activities 


By  Lisa  Roberts 

The  Doon  Student 

Association  has  had  to 
face  this  problem 

repeatedly  during  the  1997-98 
academic  year. 

With  the  year  drawing  to  a close, 
it  seems  like  disinterest  in  DSA- 
sponsored  activities  hasn’t  been 
satisfactorily  remedied. 

“The  promotion  with  posters, 
radio  and  Spoke  advertisements 
isn’t  as  effective  as  it  used 
to  be,”  said  Jenn  Hussey,  DSA 
promotions  assistant.  “We’re  just 
not  reaching  students  like  we  used 
to.” 

Although  tickets  for  the  DSA- 
organized  bus  trip  to  the  SkyDome 
for  the  Toronto  Raptors  and  the 
Chicago  Bulls  game  sold  out 
completely,  the  DSA  didn’t  sell 
as  many  tickets  for  the  game 
between  the  Raptors  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Lakers  as  they  hoped. 

In  fact,  the  student  organization 
decided  to  place  a classified  ad 


in  The  Record  to  try  and  sell  the 
excess  amount  of  tickets. 

When  asked  why  students 
assume  an  indifferent  attitude 
when  it  comes  to  school  events  or 
activities,  DSA  members  seem 
baffled  and  exasperated.  After  all, 
according  to  representatives,  it’s 
not  like  they  never  get  involved  in 
the  activities  they  sponsor. 


“We’re  just  not  reaching 
students  like  we  used  to.” 

Jenn  Hussey,  DSA  promotions 
assistant 


“Are  we  doing  something 
students  don’t  like?”  asked 
Hussey.  “Are  we  not  reaching 
students?  Are  we  not  as  involved 
with  activities  as  we  should  be? 
These  are  problems  next  year’s 
executives  will  be  facing.” 


The  final  DSA-organized 
activity  will  be  the  year-end  bash 
at  Mrs.  Robinson’s  on  Wednesday, 
April  8.  Hamilton  recording  artists 
Junkhouse  will  perform,  with 
special  guests  the  Gandharvas. 
Tickets,  on  sale  at  the  DSA  office, 
cost  $12  in  advance  with  a special 
T-shirt,  or  $15  at  the  door. 

“It  will  be  our  final  hurrah  for  the 
year,”  said  Gerry  Cleaves,  vice 
president  of  student  affairs. 

“No  matter  what.  I’ve  always  had 
the  same  level  of  energy  when  it 
comes  to  student  activities.” 

The  DSA-sponsored  “Think 
Tank,”  held  several  weeks  ago,  had 
a very  poor  response,  but  die  stu- 
dent association  has  other  things 
in  mind  for  the  upcoming  scholas- 
tic year. 

“We’ll  be  trying  new  things  next 
year,”  said  Hussey.  “We’ll  be 
doing  some,  planning  over  the 
summer.  There  will  be  events 
similar  to  the  Think  Tank,  but 
they’ll  be  on  more  of  a regular 
basis.” 


Karen  Redman,  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Kitchener  Centre, 
has  issued  a statement  calling 
for  action  against  exploitation 
of  child  soldiers  from  around  the 
world. 

In  a press  release,  dated  March 
24,  Redman  stated  that  she  is 
pleased  UNICEF  is  leading 
global  efforts  to  end  the  use  of 
child  soldiers  and  laborers,  and 
that  the  federal  government  is 
taking  initiative  in  the  issue. 

“It  is  critical  that  Canada 
create  the  momentum  necessary 
to  end  child  exploitation,”  she 
said.  ‘T  see  Canada  playing  an 
instrumental  role  in  developing 
the  strategy  and'  spreading  the 
message,  as  we  have  in  working 
to  ban  anti-personnel  landmines 
worldwide.” 

The  statement  describes  how 
over  250,000  children,  some  as 
young  as  eight  years  old, 
are  presently  serving  as  child 
soldiers  in  armies,  and  in  militia 
and  guerrilla  groups. 

These  groups  are  placed  in 


over  30  countries  around  the 
world,  including  Uganda, 
Somalia  and  Cambodia. 

In  addition,  thousands  of 
young  girls  are  abducted  and 
forced  into  sexual  slavery  and 
child  labour,  according  to  the 
press  release. 

When  Redman  brought  up  the 
issue  recently  in  Parliament, 
Lloyd  Axeworthy,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  responded  with 
a three-part  action  plan  to 
address  the  problem. 

This  solution  included  the 
federal  government’s  efforts  to 
amend  the  optional  protocol 
as  an  international  covenant  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  child 
soldiers. 

In  addition,  the  government  is 
develpoing  programs  to  enable 
child  soldiers  to  return  to  their 
communities  for  educational 
purposes. 

“This  is  something  that 
Canada  can  take  a humanitarian 
lead  in  around  the  world,”  said 
Axeworthy. 


MEN'S  SHOPS 


What  beer? 

From  left  to  right:  third  year  engineering  students  Mike  Brown,  Vic  Amorim,  Tania  Strobe!  and  Hulya 
Erol  enjoy  a break  at  the  Condor  roost  on  March  27.  (Photo  by  Casey  Johnson.) 

DSA  announces  final  amount 
of  drug  plan  for  1998-99  year 


by  Lisa  Roberts 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
has  announced  its  final  amount  for 
the  student  drug  coverage  plan  for 
the  1998-99  school  year. 

According  to  Gerry  Cleaves,  vice 
president  of  student  affairs  for 
the  DSA,  the  total  amount  for  the 
drug  plan  is  $71.68,  including 
Provincial  Sales  Tax  and  coverage 
for  students  wishing  to  opt  out  of 
the  plan. 

This  is  down  from  last  year’s 
cost,  which  was  $77.19,  including 
PST,  out-of-province  coverage 
and  opt-out  fees. 

The  result  of  the  lower  price  is  a 
9 per  cent  decrease  of  the  original 
tuition  package  cost. 

“The  biggest  thing  for  us  was 
getting  the  price  down  before 
taxes  were  added,”  said  Cleaves. 
“We  wanted  it  to  be  lowered  so  the 
taxes  wouldn’t  add  too  much,  and 
to  make  the  plan  available  for 
everyone.” 

The  original  cost,  in  a previous 


issue  of  Spoke,  was  mistakenly 
quoted  as  $63.12.  This  amount 
was  printed  erroneously  as  the 
final  total  before  taxes  and 
opt-out  coverages  were  added. 

“We  wanted  it  (the  cost 
for  the  drug  plan)  to  be 
lowered  so  the  taxes 
wouldn’t  add  too  much, 
and  to  make  the  plan 
available  for  everyone.” 

Gerry  Cleaves,  DSA  vice 
president  of  student  affairs 


Cleaves  is  optimistic  that  the 
1998-99  academic  year’s  drug 
coverage  program  will  be  more 
successful  because  the  DSA 
strived  to  reduce  the  cost. 
This  will  therefore  make  the 


coverage  available  for  all 
students,  according  to  Cleaves. 

“If  you  want  to  opt  in,  feel  free,” 
he  said.  “If  you  want  to  opt  out, 
then  opt  out.  We  just  want  the 
people  who  will  use  the  plan  to  be 
on  the  plan.  We  wanted  to  make 
sure  the  plan  would  be  more 
accessible  for  students.” 

In  addition  to  lowering  the  cost, 
the  DSA  voted  on  making  the  drug 
coverage  plan  exclusively  for 
students  attending  the  Doon 
campus  of  Conestoga  College, 
which  excludes  the  satellite 
campuses. 

As  well,  the  DSA  agreed  to 
drop  out-of-province  coverage 
because  of  lack  of  student 
interest. 

The  DSA  also  plans  to  issue 
separate  student  cards  to 
be  presented  to  pharmacists, 
indicating  plan  coverage.  This  will 
start  in  September  1998  and 
replaces  the  sticker  that  was  issued 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1997-98 
academic  year. 
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What  coffee  you  choose  to  drink 
affects  more  than  just  your  palate 

T oral  organization  helps  promote  fair  trade  brew  to  support  exploited  workers 

^ ^ .m  1'  And.  third,  the  method  organic 


And,  third,  the  method  organic 
coffee  growers  use  protects  the 
rainforest. 

Large-scale  coffee  plantations 
start  by  clearing  off  all  the  native 
vegetation  for  monoculture  colfee 
stands,  whereas  organic  methods 
involve  interplanting  shade- 
tolerant  coffee  species  with  fruit 
trees  and  other  native  plants  which 
can  supplement  the  corn-heavy 
diet  of  the  populace. 

Rosie  Steinmann  manages  the 
Ten  Thousand  Villages  shop  in 
Waterloo  which  opened  last 


Marc  Xuareb  of  Global  Community  Centre,  on  King  St.  North,  just  north  of  Waterloo  Town  square  in 


Waterloo,  posed  beside  a display  of  fair-trade  coffee,  tea  and  crafts  the  centre  carries. 

^ (Photo  by  Victoria  Long) 


By  Victoria  Long 

On  March  1 8,  the  K-W  Ten  Days 
For  Global  Justice  committee 
placed  an  ad  in  The  Record  calling 
on  local  grocery  stores  and  coffee 
shops  to  offer  fairly-traded  coffee. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  at  Ten 
Days  is  support  social  change 
around  the  world.  A lot  of  people 
have  no  rights,  especially  women, 
the  young  and  the  people  of  the 
South  in  today’s  global  economy. 
We  feel  change  is  possible  and 
there  are  movements  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South  which  support 
workers  making  a fair  wage  — 
enough  to  cover  their  family’s 
needs  with  money  left  over  for 
schools  and  health  care,”  Member 
Wilma  Bindernagel  said  in  an 
interview. 

Ten  Days’  action  guide  says  that 
while  women  produce  the  majority 
of  the  world’s  food  and 
agricultural  exports,  they  very 
often  have  no  say  in  decision- 
making. “Even  as  Northern  coffee 
drinkers  leam  more  about  the 
people  who  grow  that  coffee, 
they’re  still  a long  way  from 
hearing  many  women’s 
voices.” 

Bindernagel  said  her  group’s 
workshop,  held  last  October,  was 
filmed  for  the  documentary 
dealing  with  fair  trade  in  coffee 
that  was  shown  on  Vision  TV  in 
February,  when  this  year’s  Ten 
Days  campaign  kicked  off. 

The  hour-long  film  features 
interviews  with  small  growers  in 
the  Chiapas  coffee-growing  region 
of  Mexico  who  describe  the  years- 
long  process  and  intensive  labor 
involved  in  producing  coffee. 

“One  of  the  messages  we  are 
trying  to  get  across  with  this  year’s 
campaign  and  the  documentary  is 
that  before  the  small  coffee 
growers  banded  together  in 
cooperatives,  they  and  their 
families  worked  to  the  limit  of 
their  endurance  without  making  a 
fair  wage,”  Bindernagel  said. 

Ten  Days  actively  supports  fair 
trade  in  all  commodities  but  coffee 
was  chosen  for  this  year’s  cam- 
paign because,  after  oil,  it  is  the 
most  traded  commodity 
worldwide,  Bindernagel  said. 


“We  want  to  show  there 
are  alternatives  to  to  the  • 
unregulated  tree-market 
economy.” 

Marc  Xuareb, 
Global  Community  Centre 

Ordinary  people  can  make  their 
choice  for  social  justice  by  going 
to  their  supermarkets  and  buying 
fairly-traded  coffee  once  stores 
have  taken  the  initiative  to  stock  it. 
To  achieve  this  end,  the  national 
Ten  Days  committee  is  asking 
supermarket  and  coffee  chains  to 
make  at  least  one  of  the  20  brands 
of  coffee  bearing  the  TransFair 
International  logo  available  to 
consumers  nationwide. 

Coffees  with  this  logo  are 


guaranteed  to  have  been  traded 
according  to  internationally 
recognized  fair-trade  standards 
which  include  a guaranteed 
minimum  price  that  the  producer 
can  count  on  regardless  of 
fluctuations  in  the  commodity- 
exchange  market.  Binder-  nagel 
said. 

“Fair  trade  turns  our  usual  view 
of  the  ‘free  market’  economy  on 
its  head.  The  bottom  line  is  not  the 
‘lowest  price’  for  consumers,”  the 
action  guide  says. 

“Fair  trade  holds  everyone 
accountable,  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer.  Fair  trade  assumes 
that  we  have  the  power  to  make 
conscious  choices  about  the 
products  we  buy. 

“Compared  with  Europe, 
alternative  trade  in  North  America 
is  still  in  its  infancy,”  so  Ten  Days 
would  be  happy  to  raise  the  fairly- 
traded  portion  of  the  Canadian 
coffee  market  to  one  per  cent, 
Bindernagel  said. 

There  are  five  services  or  stores 
currently  providing  fairly  traded 
coffee  in  this  area,  Bindernagel 
said.  They  are:  Ten  Thousand 
Villages,  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee  affiliate  with  two  retail 
stores  in  the  K-W  area;  Global 
Community  Centre  and  the 
Ebytown  food  co-op  in  Waterloo; 
Kitchener’s  Black  Gold  mobile 
coffee  service;  and  the  Tributaries 
Cafe  in  Guelph. 

With  the  Ten  Days  coordinated 
campaign  at  both  national  and 
local  levels,  Bindernagel  said  she 
hopes  to  see  fairly  traded  coffee  in 
local  Zehrs  stores  (owned  by 
Loblaws)  before  June.  She  said 
she  thinks  K-W  may  be  chosen  a 
test  market,  along  with 
Peterborough  and  Burlington,  to 
assess  the  level  of  consumer 


acceptance  of  die  product. 

“With  our  choice  of  the  kind  of 
coffee  we  buy,  we  can  help  people 
in  developing  countries.  I think 
students  are  particularly  interested 
in  the  aspect  of  organic  production 
which  preserves  the  large 
old-growth  trees  that  provide 
habitat  for  songbirds  and 
butterflies,”  she  said. 

Environmental  issues  are  seldom 
separate  from  social  concerns,  said 
Marc  Xuareb  of  Waterloo’s  Global 
Community  Centre.  One  such 
multi-faceted  discussion  arises 
when  we  consider  the  question  of 
fair  trade  in  such  globally- 
distributed  items  as  coffee  and 
clothing,  he  said. 

Because  choices  Canadian 
consumers  make  affect  the  natural 
environment,  and  the  quality  of 
life  for  coffee  growers  and  their 
families  and  communities.  Global 
carries  Bridgehead  coffee,  one  of 
the  fairly-traded  brands,  for  its 
customers. 

“We  want  to  show  there  are 
alternatives  to  the  unregulated 
free-market  economy.  Often  the 
products  we  buy  are  produced  in 
sweatshop  conditions,  or  the 
people  who  produce  them  are  paid 
an  insufficient  wage  to  meet  their 
basic  needs. 

We  show  people  that  it  is 
possible  to  purchase  goods 
produced  by  people  paid  a fair 
wage,  in  healthy  and  safe 
conditions,  without  harming  the 
environment  or  sacrificing  quality. 
And  organically  grown 
Bridgehead  coffee  is 
competitively  priced  compared 
with  other  gourmet  brands  while 
assuring  the  consumer  that  it  is 
better  for  the  environment  and 
fairly  traded,”  Xuareb  said. 

He  continued,  saying  organic 


coffee  production  results  in  three 
benefits. 

First,  unintended  victims  of 
herbicides  and  pesticides,  such  as 
edible  plants  and  insects,  and  the 
songbirds  and  other  wildlife  that 
depend  on  them  as  a food  source, 
are  protected. 

Second,  the  growers  and  their 
community  are  safe  from 
accidental  poisoning  if  chemicals 
spill,  or  are  improperly  used,  and 
the  soil,  air  and  water  are  not 
polluted. 


September. 

Steinmann  said  in  an  interview 
that  the  Ten  Days  campaign  has 
already  boosted  their  fairly  traded 
coffee  sales. 

The  shop  carries  the  Bridgehead 
Equal  Exhange  organic 
pre-ground  coffee  and  non- 
organic  Cafe  San  Miguel  from 
Colombia.  Both  are  fair  traders, 
Steinmann  said,  although  they  do 
not  have  the  Fair  TradeMark  logo 
on  their  packages. 

“I  drink  the  coffee  because 
it’s  absolutely  fantastic,” 
Steinmann  said.  “But,  more 
importantly,  this  is  how  I 
want  to  spend  my  money. 
The  price  is  fair  for  the 
work  involved  and  represents 
a move  away  from  the 
exploitation  of  growers  in  poorer 
countries  that  the  coffee  industry 
has  traditionally  practiced.  I want 
to  educate  my  customers  that  this 
is  what  we  should  be  paying:  other 
coffee  is  too  cheap.” 

Steinmann  said  that  when  she 
spends  a little  time  telling  the 
customers  about  fairly  traded 
coffee,  they’re  quite  interested  in 
buying  it. 

“Most  of  our  shop’s 
customers  are  aware  and 
concerned  about  fair  trade  issues 
so  the  coffee  is  an  easy  sell,”  she 
said. 


Tra 


This  Transfair/Fair  TradeMark  is  displayed  on  items  such  as  coffee 
that  has  been  fairly  traded. 

(Courtesy  of  Ten  Days  for  Global  Justice) 
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Cambridge  seeks  solution  to  park  problems 

Pollution  problems  have  returned  with  the  geese  and  the  warm  weather 

Bv  Donna  Fierhellf^r  , . 


By  Donna  Fierheller 

. Cambridge  city  officials  held  a 
walking  tour  of  Churchill  park  on 
March  29,  to  inform  interested 
people  about  associated  problems 
and  to  receive  their  input  about 
proposed  changes. 

While  feeding  the  ducks  and 
geese  is  a source  of  enjoyment  to 
many  people  who  visit  Cam- 
bridge’s second-largest  park,  it 
creates  major  headaches  for  city 
officials. 

Cambridge  councillor  Glen 
Hamngton  told  a group  of  about 
30  people  gathered  for  the  tour 
that  the  amount  of  manure  gener- 
ated by  19  geese  equals  that  of  one 
bull. 

City  planners  are  looking  for  a 
way  to  deal  with  the  pollution 
caused  by  the  birds  as  part  of  an 
overall  $1 -million  effort  to  solve 
flood,  erosion  and  waterflow-con- 
trol  problems  of  Moffat  Creek, 
which  runs  through  Churchill 
park. 

A map  of  the  area  was  distributed 
by  environmental  consultant  Ray 
Tufgar,  showing  areas  where  there 
are  concerns  about  water  flow  rate, 
soil  degradation,  erosion  of  creek 
banks,  and  pollution  of  water  and 
surrounding  lawns. 

Tufgar  said  the  city  has  three 
choices  for  dealing  with  the  ducks 
and  geese  - ‘harvest’  them,  move 


them  to  a new  location,  or  plant 
dense  vegetation  to  discourage 
nesting  and  access  to  food  provid- 
ed by  park  users. 

Bread  rotting  by  the  edge  of  the 
ponds  and  in  the  water,  causes 
problems,  he  said.  He  cited  a 
recent  occurrence  at  Silver  Lake  in 
Waterloo,  where  over  380  geese 
and  ducks  died  in  a short  time  of 
salmonella  poisoning. 

In  addition  to  the  feathered  pol- 
luters, man-made  changes  to  the 
park  area  are  causing  problems, 
said  Hamngton.  There  are  two  dug 
ponds  in  the  park  that  resulted  in  a 
change  to  the  way  the  water  flows 
through  the  park,  he  said. 
Harrington  said  while  the’  ponds 
are  aesthetically  pleasing,  from  a 
purely  natural  point  of  view  it  was 
a bad  thing  to  alter  the  system. 

In  addition,  a popular,  man-made 
waterfall  and  water-wheel  prevent 
fish  such  as  bass  and  pike  from 
migrating  into  Moffat  Creek  from 
the  Grand  River.  The  fish  have  no 
access  to  the  creek  now  because  of 
these  barriers,  he  said. 

Care  has  to  be  taken  that  changes 
made  to  a system  don’t  make  it 
worse,  he  said.  “Especially  in 
creeks  like  Moffat,  which  was  pre- 
viously a food  source  for  fish  in 
the  Grand  River.’’ 

An  elderly  man  who  said  he  has 
come  to  the  park  for  years  asked  if 
increasing  the  water  flow  would 
help.  Harrington  replied, 
“No.  It  is  flowing  much  too 
fast  already.”  He  said  the 
total  turnover  of  water  in  a 
system  should  occur  only 
three  or  four  times  a year, 
and  the  turnover  is  much 
greater  than  that  in  the  park, 
causing  erosion  of  the 
banks. 

Erosion  is  further  caused  by 
lawn  maintenance  that  goes 
to  the  edge  of  the  ponds,  he  ' 
said.  Grass  that  is  mowed 
regularly  does  not  develop  a 
Chsryl  Ak6rsh06k  of  Cambridg©  strong  enough  root  structure 
pos6d  with  h©r  son,  and  Helia  Frias  to  hold  the  soil  on  the  banks, 
with  her  daughter,  as  they  toured  the  Harrington  told  the  group 
park  on  March  29.  vvhat  is  natural  to  the 

(Photo  by  Donna  Fierheller)  ecosystem  is  a stream  mean- 


dering through  the  valley,  which 
slows  the  flow  of  water,  creating 
an  efficient  riffle  effect.  “Fish  get 
oxygen.  It’s  a stable  system. 
Dynamic,  but  moving  only  a small 
distance  at  a time,  providing 
insects  for  the  fish,  that  then 
become  food  for  the  ospreys  in  the 
area.” 

The  tour  and  information  was  a 
hard  sell  to  some  in  the  group. 
Commenting  on  what  is  natural  in 
the  park,  the  same  elderly  man 
said,  “I  just  don’t  see  the  point  (of 
changing  the  park).  I’ve  been  com- 
ing here  since  I was  a tadpole,  and 
I can’t  imagine  anything  more  nat- 
ural than  it  is.” 

Another  in  the  group  said  “I 
would  hate  to  see  the  waterwheel 
gone.  It  has  sentimental  value.” 
During  the  tour,  a 10-year-old  boy 
on  a bicycle  asked  “How  come  the 
waterwheel  isn’t  working?”  Prior 
to  the  tour,  the  lower  pond  was 
drained,  and  there  was  no  water  to 
go  through  the  waterwheel. 

Two  mothers  of  young  children 
visiting  the  park  said  it  was  a good 
place  to  bring  the  children  to  play. 
Cheryl  Akershoek  of  Cambridge 
said,  “I  just  take  advantage  of  the 
park  and  the  animals.  If  it  costs 
them  a lot  to  change  it,  they  might 
start  charging  us  to  use  the  park.” 
Her  friend  Helia  Frias  has  been 
coming  to  the  park  for  12  years, 
and  said,  “I  always  come  and  feed 
the  ducks.  The  ducks  are  part  of 
the  park. “I  think  the  park  needs 
cleaning  up.  If  the  birds  are  here  it 
needs  to  be  taken  care  of  and  raked 
up  at  least  a couple  of  times  a 


week.” 

On  the  back  side  of  the  map  the 
group  was  given,  they  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  level  of  importance 
of  issues  so  far  identified,  and 


return  them  to  Cambridge  director 
of  engineering,  Kirit  Patel. 

The  study  will  be  completed  this 
year,  with  funding  for  the  project 
to  be  available  in  1999,  said  Patel 


I lie  Miiu  ui  layiiic  scene  on  a pond  in  Cambridge  Park  that  visitors 
say  they  appreciate.  (Photo  by  Donna  Fierhelier) 


Cambridge  councillor  Glen  Harrington  spoke  to  about  30  in 
Churchill  Park  on  March  29.  (Photo  by  Donna  Fierheller) 


Classifled 

Ads 


TRAVEL  - teach  English: 

5 day/40  hr  (March  4 - London, 
June  24  - Guelph)  TESOL  teach- 
er certification  course  (or  by 
correspondence).  1,000’s  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE 
information  package,  toll  free; 
1-888-270-2941 


TIME  CONSTRAINTS? 

Writer’s  block?  Can’t  find  the 
words  or  the  right  research 
materials  you  need?  We  can  help! 
WRITE:  Custom  Essay  Service, 
4 Collier  St.,  Suite  201,  Toronto, 
Canada,  M4W  1L7.  Call: 
(416)  960-9042. 

FAX:  (416)  960-0240. 


Computer  Lease  Program 
P200  MMX,  32MB  RAM 
2.1GB  HDD,  56Kbps  Modem, 
16X  CD-ROM,  14”  monitor. 
$ Down!  Only  $13.75Aveek!! 
FREE  DELIVERY 
1-800-267-9466 


3«S  FAIRWAY  FD.S 
8:^-2464 

( Canadian  Tire  plaza ) 

CAMBRIDGE 

41SHESPLCRRD. 

622-7774 

( across  from  McDonalds  ) 


402  KINS  ST.N 
S54-7376 
( beside  Harveys  ) 

GUELPH 

23  WELLINGTON  ST.  E 
ai23-S341 

{ across  from  Wendys ) 


^K-W,  CAMBRIDGE  8r  GUELPH'S  LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  USED  CP‘s 


KITCHENER 


WATERLOO 


STUDENT 

CAMPGROUND 

Unhappy  or  tired  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  at  the 
campgrounds  you  usually  visit? 
Sick  of  lights  out  policies  and 
alcohol  bans?  Want  a park 
where  the  camper  is  treated 
like  a guest,  not  an  intruder.  Go 
to  Country  Camping,  we've  put 
the  fun  back  into  camping  with 
music,  live  bands,  activities, 
sand  volleyball  and  much  much 
more. 

Call  1-800-UNDER  35 
for  free  brochure  or  our 
website  at: 

www.kanservu.ca-whamiltoni 
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Grad  becomes  instructor 


Part-time  LASA  instructor  Susan  Town  says  Doon  is  like  a home 
away  from  home  for  her.  (Photo  by  Jeannette  Altwegg) 


By  Jeannette  Altwegg 

Who  says  life  is  dull?  It  certainly 
isn’t  for  Susan  Town,  a law  and 
security  administration  instructor 
at  the  college. 

When  Town  gets  involved  in 
something,  she  does  so 
wholeheartedly.  She  devotes  all 
her  free  time  to  developing  course 
materials  to  make  her  course 
exciting  and  trying  to  help  students 
in  any  way  she  can. 

”I  think  that  playing  a very  active 
role  with  students,  interacting  with 
them,  and  assisting  them  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form,  is  really 
crucial  to  the  learning  process, 
said  Town  in  an  interview.  She 
said  she  often  holds  en-masse 
meetings  betweenclasses. 

"Students  need  to  know  they  can 
approach  an  instructor  without 
feeling  that  they’re  interfering,  or 
that  they’re  a problem. 

Town  said  it’s  important  to  her 
that  students  respect  her  and  that 
teachers  respect  Aeir  students. 

"If  we’re  going  to  expect  these 
guys  to  achieve  greatness  outside 
of  the  classroom  and  outside  the 
college,  said  Town,  "we  have  to 
really  encourage  them  to  believe 
that  they’re  capable. 

The  36-year-old  Brantford 
resident  said  she  worked  as  a 
registered  nurse  assistant  at 
Freeport  hospital  in  Kitchener 
before  she  decided  to  go  back  to 
school  and  take  the  two-year 
LASA  program  at  Doon. 

After  graduating  in  1989,  Town 
said  she  worked  as  a private 
investigator  for  King-Reed 
Associates  Inc.  for  six  years. 

Last  fall  she  was  asked  to  replace 
Harry  Stavrou  in  teaching  the 
crime-loss  prevention  course  in  the 
LASA  program.  Town  also  has 
been  teaching  continuing 
education  courses  on  Monday 
nights  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  rest  of  her  time  is  devoted  to 
working  with  handicapped  adults 
in  a facility  in  Brantford. 

"I  always  had  an  interest  to  do 
law  enforcement  along  with 
medicine,  said  Town.  ’’I  have 
always  been  tom  between  the  two, 
I like  both  equally. 

Town  said  one  of  the  things  that 
is  benefitting  her  teaching  now  is 
that  she  remembers  what  it  was 
like  being  a student. 

"I  think  it  helps  me  as  an 


instructor.  I’ve  never  forgotten 
the  struggle  of  being  a student 
particularly  if  you  have  to  support 
yourself  and  you  have  to  look  after 
your  own  bills  and  your  other 
expenses.  Town  said  it  was  a strug- 
gle to  be  accepted  by  schoolmates 
due  to  being  a mature  student.  She 
also  didn’t  get  involved  in 
after-school  activities  because  the 
rest  of  her  time  was  spent  working 
part  time  either  at  Freeport  or  her 
waitress  job. 

"The  saving  grace,  to  me,  was 
the  encouragement  from  the 
instructors  here,  she  said.  "They 
encouraged  me  to  hang  in  and 
finish.” 

One  of  the  things  Town  has  done 
for  her  crime-loss  prevention 
course  is  create  a component  that 
has  students  volunteer  15  hours  of 
their  time  working  with  the 
security  personnel  at  the  college. 

The  program  started  in 
September  1997  as  somewhat  of  a 
pilot  project.  Town  said. 

"It  was  a course  requirement  I 
developed  to  give  students 
hands-on  practical  experience  that 
they  can’t  get  in  the  classroom, 
explained  Town. 

Another  project  the  busy  teacher 


started  last  fall  was  a course  called 
"close  observation  where  students 
go  out  into  the  community  to 
observe  people. 

Town  said  she  created  the  course 
in  conjunction  with  Brian 
Thurston,  also  a part-time  LASA 
instructor  at  Doon,  to  expose 
students  to  actual  field  surveillance 
by  picking  out  someone  and 
following  him  or  her  around  for  a 
while. 

"It’s  proven  to  be  very  exciting  to 
the  students.  Town  said  of  the  new 
course.  "They  realize  that  it’s  not 
as  easy  as  it  seems. 

However,  Town  said  she  would 
like  to  become  even  more  involved 
with  the  LASA  program  and 
become  a full-time  teacher  at  the 
college,  especially  now  that  the 
police  foundations  component  is 
being  added.’’I  take  the  program 
very  seriously.  Town  said. 

"I  take  my  students  extremely 
seriously.  I actually  dread  the  end 
of  the  year,  if  you  can  imagine 
that,  and  I hate  when  we  have  hol- 
idays. I would  just  like  to  be  here 
all  the  time. 

"This  is  like  home  for  me,  it’s 
home  away  from  home.  A very 
comfortable  environment.” 


^CKETS  ON  SALi 

97/98  ATHLETIC 
AWARDS  BANQUET 

FRIDAY  APRIL  17,  1998 
THE  CLARION  INN,  KITCHENER 
$7.00  PER  PERSON 

ON  SAL^  AT  THE  nECNEATION  CENTRE 


Peer  appreciation 
week  under  way 

The  peer  tutors  should  know  they  are 
appreciated,  says  Myrna  Nicholas 


By  Jeannette  Altwegg 

April  6 - 9 is  Peer  Appreciation 
Week  at  Conestoga  College  and, 
according  to  Myrna  Nicholas, 
it’s  one  way  to  show  peer  tutors 
diat  they  are  appreciated. 

Nicholas,  peer-services  admin- 
istrator at  Doon,  said  in  an 
interview  that  during  the 
four-day  Peer  Appreciation 
Week,  a peer  reception  will  be 
held  as  a thank  you  to  peers  for 
all  their  help. 

"Peer  tutors  will  recieve 
certificates  that  they  can  attach 
to  resumes  when  they  graduate 
and  management  takes  the 
time  to  talk  to  them  for  other 
ideas  and  let  them  know  how 
much  they’re  appreciated,  said 
Nicholas. 

Peer  Appreciation  Week  was 
introduced  last  year  to  highlight 
all  the  peer  services  that  are  run 
at  Conestoga  College  and  get 
new  ideas  from  the-  various 
student  bodies  if  there  is 
something  they  would  like  to  see 
added  to  student  services, 
Nicholas  said. 

"Every  year  we  try  a little 
something  different,  she  said. 
"Peer  Appreciation  Week  is 
basically  a marketing  tool  to 
say,  ‘Hey,  we’re  here!  We’ve 
been  supporting  students 
throughout  the  year.  Would 
you  like  to  become  a peer  tutor 
and  support  the  new  students  as 
they  enter  this  school  in 
September’? 

According  to  Nicholas,  last 
year’s  Peer  Appreciation  Week 
was  a success.  "The  DSA  (Doon 
Student  Association)  gave  us 
lots  of  support,  financially  and 
through  advertising,”  Nicholas 


said.  "They  even  printed  the 
official  banner  for  it  and  what 
not. 

There  are  always  new  ideas 
floating  around,  said  Nicholas. 
Most  of  these  ideas,  she 
added,  come  from  Conestoga 
students  or  other  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the 
country. 

"Some  of  the  ideas  have  been 
looked  at  before  by  Doon,  or 
other  colleges  have  tried  them 
and,  due  to  budget  restraints, 
have  had  to  cut  the  services.” 

The  college  is  open  to  trying 
new  and  different  things  to 
help  students  with  their 
problems,  Nicholas  said,  adding 
that  a lot  of  the  ideas  have  come 
out  of  specific  needs  by 
students. 

After  the  idea  is  presented  to 
peer  services,  the  staff  examines 
them  and  looks  at  different  ways 
to  implement  them  in  a cost- 
efficient  way,  she  said. 

What  they  would  do  with  the 
time  table  tutorials,  she  said,  is 
to  look  at  the  scheduled  time 
tables  for  each  program  to  get  a 
sense  of  when  most  students 
would  be  available. 

They  would  have  a room 
available  for  an  entire  semester, 
making  sure  that  there  always 

was  a tutor  on  staff  with  free 
sessions  for  students  with 
questions  about  specifically 
advertised  subjects. 

"That’s  the  kind  of  thing  we’re 
looking  at  implementing  for 
next  year,  said  Nicholas.  ’’We’ll 
try  and  expand  the  service 
into  business  programs  whereas, 
this  year,  the  service  is 
mainly  offered  in  the  technology 
area. 


AHENTION 

IF  YOUR  A SPORTS 
ENTHUSIAST  WHO  IS 
OUTGOING  AND  HAS 
EXCELLENT  LEADERSHIP 
QUALITIES,  WE  WANT 
YOU! 

JOIN  S.A.C. 

APPLICATIONS  ARE  NOW  BEING 
ACCEPTED  FOR  THE  1998-99 
STUDENT  ATHLETIC  COMMITTEE. 
DROP  OFF  YOUR  RESUME  AT  THE 
RECREATION  CENTRE  NO  LATER 
THAN  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16 
TO  MARLENE  FORD. 
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Stuck  elevator  scares  students 


New  CBSA 
executive 
at  Doon 

By  Amanda  Pickling 

The  Conestoga  Business  Student 
Association  did  a great  job  this 
year.  It  will  be  difficult  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps,  said  the  new 
president  of  the  CBSA  during  an 
interview. 

“You  can’t  change  perfection,” 
said  president  Hong  Chau,  who 
was  elected  by  the  business 
students  two  weeks  ago. 

Chau  said  he  decided  to  run  for 
president  because  it  sounded 
interesting.  Lia  Chamicovsky  (cur- 
rent president)  motivated  him  to 
go  for  the  position,  said  Chau.  “Lia 
sold  it  to  me,”  he  said. 

Chau  said,  he  emphasized  his 
leadership  qualities  and  friendly 
demeanor  during  his  campaign 
speech.  Being  captain  of  his 
football  team  for  two  years  gave 
him  good  leadership  skills,  he  said. 
“And  I’m  easy  to  talk  to.” 

The  new  CBSA  will  take  over 
effective  May  1,  1998,  and  will 
continue  until  May  1,  1999.  The 
elected  executive  consists  of 
Chau,  president;  Teresa  Bricker, 
vice  president;  Laurie  Campbell, 
communications  coordinator; 
Trevor  Topping,  treasurer;  Ryan 
Hicks,  promotions;  and  Mike 
Johnson,  computer  liaison. 

The  future  executive  will  try  to 
increase  school  spirit,  said  Chau. 
The  executive  would  like  to  get 
more  involvement  from  students. 

More  biz  bashes  and  raffles  are 
also  on  the  itinerary  for  next  year, 
he  said. 

“We  would  like  to  try  and  make 
the  biz  bashes  all  ages,  if  it  is 
possible,”  said  Chau. 

The  CBSA  wants  to  have 
monthly  meetings  with  other 
student  associations,  said  Chau. 
Meeting  with  the  Journalism 
Student  Association  and  the  Doon 
Student  Association  may  also 
increase  student  involvement, 
he  said. 

Chau  said  his  position  on  the 
executive  is  going  to  be  a new 
experience.  The  new  executive  has 
had  one  meeting.  The  executive 


wasn’t  supposed  to  meet  again 
until  the  summer,  but  another 
meeting  is  being  planned  for 
sooner,  he  said.  The  new  CBSA 
will  be  active  through  the  summer, 
said  Chau. 

Although  Chau  didn’t  know  any 
of  the  new  executives  before  the 
first  meeting,  he  said  they  seem 
like  a good  bimch. 

“We  already  have  a sense  of 
solidarity,”  said  Chau. 

The  new  group  is  a strong  bunch, 
said  Chamicovsky.  The  executive 
is  very  motivated.  The  elected 
CBSA  is  already  talking  and 
getting  ideas  flowing,  she  said. 
“I’m  confident  that  they  will  be 
good  for  the  association.” 

Although  leaving  the  association 
will  be  very  emotional,  said 
Chamicovsky,  “I’m  leaving 
knowing  the  association  is  in 
good  hands.” 


By  Dan  Meagher 

Picture  it;  you’re  riding  the 
elevator  with  seven  fellow 
students  when  it  mmbles  to  a halt 
and  the  doors  don’t  open.  You’re 
left  to  wonder  what  is  going  on 
and  pray  that  the  music  doesn’t 
come  on. 

That  was  the  situation  on 
March  30  for  seven  broadca.sting 
students  and  a journalism  student 
who  found  themselves  detained 
by  the  B-wing  elevator  for 
roughly  15  minutes. 

“I  started  yelling  ‘Help  us,  help 
us,  there’s  no  air!”  said  first-year 
broadcasting  student  Johnny 
Staub  who  was  among  the 


stranded. 

Staub  coimts  himself  among  the 
few  students  who  were  “freaked 
out”  by  the  situation.,  although  he 
says  his  emergency  supply  of 
Cherry  Coke  helped  calm  down 
die  spooked  elevator  riders. 

“We  called  from  the  phone  in 
the  elevator  and  got  someone  in 
Connecticut,”  Staub  said.  “JTiey 
had  to  call  security  from  there 
and  eventually  we  got  out,  but 
I’m  not  sure  who  finally  rescued 
us.” 

Staub  said  that  the  phones  bad 
connected  with  Guelph’s 
Conestoga  College  campus  and 
they  had  to  spit  out  Doon 
campus’  address  before  someone 


finally  made  the  right  connection. 

Staub  said  that  once  the  crew 
had  escaped  the  metal  cage, 
everyone  was  calm  and  relieved. 

“I  was  the  main  yeller,”  Staub 
confes.sed,  but  said  ftat  he  tried  to 
make  it  a lun  experience  for  the 
other  students. 

He  also  noted  that  some 
students  won’t  even  think  about 
going  on  the  elevator  now.  “I  got 
the  courage  to  step  on  it,  but  I 
won’t  actually  ride  it  and  I know 
other  people  who  won’t  eidier.” 

The  elevator  returned  to  normal 
function  immediately  after  the 
ordeal  and  has  not  acted  up  since, 
but  has  been  known  to  get  stuck 
in  the  past. 


Everybody  loves  a Teddy 

Nicole  Hawkins,  a first  year  ECE  at  the  college,  is  seen  here  with  some  kids  from  the  Owl  Daycare  in  Chicopee.  Hawkins  did  a ‘Teddy 
Bear  ” specialty  da,y  as  part  of  her  course  requirement.  The  children  are,  clockwise  from  right,  Courtney  Addis,  Dillon  Johnson,  Brandon 
Birch,  Neil  Chudleigh,  and  Joel  Chudleigh.  (Photo  by  casey  Johnson) 


April  23  will  be  the  last  Walk  Safe  shift  of  this  semester. 

A sincere  thank  you  to  those  students  who  volunteered  their 
time  to  the  program.  On  an  average  night,  the  teams  walked 
approximately  4 escorts  to  their  vehicles.  As  well,  staff 
were  responsible  for  reporting  any  suspicious  activity  to 
Security.  All  staff  handled  this  responsibility  professionally. 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a member  in  the  Fall  of 
1998,  please  keep  your  eyes  peeled  for  information  later 
this  year  or  early  in  the  Fall.  The  rate  of  pay  for  this  position 
was  minimum  wage  plus  vacation  pay.  A contract  must  be 
signed  and  adhered  to,  as  well  as  attending  a mandatory 
training  session. 

Thank  you  also  to  Barry  Milner  and  Chris  Kroeker,  DSA  Prez 
for  their  guidance  and  to  the  Security  Staff  for  their  support. 
We  can’t  wait  to  serve  you  again  in  the  fall. 

Jennifer  Beattie 
Walksafe  Coordinator 
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Summer  employment 


Job-search  agencies  get  ready  for  summer  blitz 


By  Dee  Bettencourt 

If  you  haven’t  had  time  to 
send  out  a resume  yet, 
don’t  panic!  Two  local 
temporary  placement 
agencies  say  they  don’t 
even  need  to  see  you  or 
your  resume  until  one  or 
two  weeks  prior  to  your 
availability  to  start  a job. 
And  they  do  have  jobs. 

Kristin  Schreer,  service  co- 
ordinator for  Kelly  Temporary 
Services  in  Kitchener,  says,  “We 
don’t  know  what  jobs  are  coming 
in,  or  when.  Our  markets  have 
very  quick  turnarounds,  so  it’s  best 
to  apply  just  before  the  end  of  the 
school  term.  We  keep  surplus 


resumes  with  potential  on  file  for 
three  months.”  She  said  that  light 
industrial  employees  are  generally 
most  in  demand. 

Bob  Dancey,  office  manager  for 
Grand  River  Personnel  Ltd.  in 
Kitchener,  agreed,  saying  he  just 
filled  14  light  industrial  positions 
last  week,  with  varying  lengths  of 
contracts.  Both  agencies  say  they 
are  constantly  looking  for  reliable 
people  for  the  summer  and 
remaining  year.  Dancey  says, 
“I  find  students,  in  particular,  a 
very  conscientious  group.” 

'When  applying,  preferably  after 
booking  an  appointment,  students 
may  expect  to  have  agencies 
administer  tests  designed  to 
measure  their  language,  numerical, 
reasoning  and  perceptual  skills. 

Placement  agencies  usually 
require  safety  shoes  and  access  to 
transportation  for  light  industrial 


positions.  Schreer  says  her  compa- 
ny prefers  students  willing  to  work 
various  shifts. 

Employers  are  frequently 
requesting  office  workers  from 
these  agencies,  as  well.  Regarding 
office  work,  Schreer  says, 
“I  recommend  students  apply  in 
person,  with  references,  dressed 
for  office  work.  Sweat  pants  won’t 
land  the  job.” 

Dancey  says  various  office 
positions  may  require  data  entry  or 
compentency  in  a computer 
program  such  as  Word  Perfect, 
Microsoft  Word,  Lotus,  Excel,  or, 
from  time-to-time,  Quattro  Pro. 
Engineering  technologists  are  also 
in  demand. 

Students  further  along  in  their 
education  or  experienced  will 
usually  be  financially  compen- 
sated if  the  position  makes  use  of 
those  talents.  Staying  beyond  the 


first  10  weeks  can  also  merit 
a raise. 


“I  recommend  students 
apply  in  person,  with  ref- 
erences, dressed  for 
office  work.  Sweat  pants 
won’t  land  the  job.” 

Bob  Dancey, 
Grand  River  Personnel  Ltd. 


Kelly  and  Grand  River  pay  above 
minimum  wage.  New  employees 
are  paid  under  the  agency  umbrella 
and  can  generally  expect  weekly 
cheques  with  hourly  rates  from 
$7  to  $10. 


Although  not  guaranteed, 
Schreer  says  it  is  not  unusual  for 
temporary  agencies  to  place  gradu- 
ates into  full-time  positions. 

“Working  for  a temporary 
placement  agency  is  a great  way  to 
get  your  foot  in  a company’s 
door,”  she  says. 

Further  opportunities  aimed 
specifically  for  student  employ- 
ment will  be  available  through 
Human  Resources  Development 
Canada  (HRDC)  starting  in  May. 

Their  head  office  for  K-W  is  on 
Weber  Street  in  Kitchener  or  you 
can  call  571-5500  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

Check  out  the  websites  for 
Kelly  Temporary  Services  at 
www.kellyservices.com  and  Grand 
River  Personnel  Ltd.  at 
www.grp.on.ca.  if  you  want  to 
see  what  jobs  they  currently 
have  open. 


Thurs.  AprM 
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SWAP  talk  leads  to  summer  jobs 

Working  abroad  excellent  way  to  make  money,  says  travel  agent 


By  Amanda  Pickling 

Working  abroad  is  an  excellent 
way  to  see  other  countries  and 
make  money  simultaneously,  a 
travel  consultant  told  about  forty 
Conestoga  College  students  in  the 
sanctuary,  March  12. 

The  student  work  abroad 
program  (SWAP)  gives  students  a 
chance  to  travel  and  have  great 
experiences,  said  Bethan  Roberts 
from  Travel  Cuts. 

“This  is  a good  way  to  move  on, 
grow  up  and  get  a good  start  in 
life.” 

Travel  Cuts,  a travel  agency 
owned  by  the  Federation  of 
Students,  offers  students  an 
opportunity  of  a lifetime,  said 
Roberts. 

The  company  has  a deal  with  the- 
consulates  of  each  country  because 


it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a visa  to 
work  abroad. 

The  SWAP  program  arranges 
student  visas  and  insurance.  Air 
fare  is  included  in  the  program, 
she  said. 

To  be  eligible  to  apply  for  the 
SWAP  program,  you  must  be  a 
Canadian  citizen  and  hold  a valid 
passport.  SWAP  supplies  books 
that  help  acquaint  the  newcomer  to 
the  city  they  will  work  in,  said 
Roberts. 

The  program  also  gives  students 
books  that  show  where  the  best 
and  most  affordable  housing  are 
located. 

In  the  past,  students  have  made 
friends  at  orientation  sessions  and 
share  accommodations  with  them, 
she  said.  “Students  make  really 
good  friendships.” 

SWAP  sends  students  to  coun- 


tries, including  Britain,  which  is 
the  most  popular  spot,  said 
Roberts.  Countries  less  travelled 
by  SWAP  members  are  New 
Ziealand  and  the  Netherlands. 

In  each  country  SWAP  has  a 
hosting  centre,  she  said.  The 
program  has  many  employers  that 
hire  only  SWAP  students  as 
summer  employees,  said  Roberts. 
The  centres  have  job  boards  that 
students  can  look  at  to  help  them 
find  a job. 

“SWAP  does  not  find  jobs  for 
students,”  said  Roberts. 

Roberts  stressed  that  most  jobs 
are  in  the  service  industry.  Many 
students  find  jobs  at  pubs  as  chefs 
or  servers. 

There  are  some  clerical  positions 
open  also. 

“Students  seldom  find  jobs  in 
their  field  of  study.” 


Conestoga  Rugby 

Information  Meeting 


Wednesday,  April  8, 
at  3:30 

Meet  in  The  Other  Room  in  the  Sanctuary 

Any  Questions, 

Contact  Gerry  Cleaves 
In  the  DSA  Office 
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Entertainment  Opinion 

Young  acting  duo  inspires  prospective  writers 


By  Anita  Santarossa 

Shouting  out  their  thank-you’s 
with  a pure  rush  of  adrenaline, 
Ben  Affleck  and  Matt  Damon 
waved  their  golden  Oscars  for 
1997’s  best  screenplay  (written 
directly  for  the  screen),  at  the 
70th  Academy  Awards,  Monday 
night. 

Damon,27,  and  Affleck,25,  spent 
five  years  writing  and 
revising  their  story  based  on  a 
one-act  play  Damon  had  written 
at  Harvard,  said  Entertainment 
Weekly’s  1998  edition. 

These  two  aspiring  young  actors 
took  on  a great  challenge  arid 
have  proven  themselves 
accomplished  writers  in  an 
industry  that  doesn’t  allow  much 
room  for  amateurs. 

Affleck  and  Damon  have  truly 
inspired,  and  perhaps  paved  a way 
for,  other  young  prospective  writ- 
ers with  determination  and  lots  of 
will. 

All  the  right  movies  won 
for  all  the  right  reasons. 

There  was  no  question  that 

Titanic  had  the  best  director, 

visual  effects,  art  directing, 

cinematography,  music  and  the  list 
goes  on.  As  Good  As  It  Gets 
rightly  deserved  both  Oscars,  for 
best  actor  and  actress,  as  well, 
L.A.  Confidential  for  best 
supporting  actress  and  screenplay. 
And  finally.  Good  Will  Hunting 
earned  two  Oscars  for  best 

screenplay  and  best  actor. 

But  why  was  Good  Will 
Hunting  so  good?  The  film  did  not 
show  us  the  depths  of  the  sea,  but 
it  plunged  deep  inside  the  main 
character’s  soul. 

A story  about  a Brooklyn- 
boy-genius  Will(Damon),  who’s 
mentor  is  his  university  professor 
(Stellan  Skarsgard)  who  has 
plans  for  a bright  future.  However, 
there  is  more  to  Will  Hunting 
than  his  astonishing  intelligence 
and  this  is  where  his  therapist 
(Robin  Williams)  takes  him  under 
his  wing. 

A story  about  the  human  spirit 
surviving  in  a world  with  many 
obstacles.  Good  Will  Hunting 
thrives  on  its  audience’s  emotions. 
Pain,  love,  anger,  remorse,  and 
laughter  are  all  present  in  this 
intense  film  dealing  with  ch^acter 
development. 

It  is  rare  that  we  find  such 
intensity  in  a story  based  on 
fiction.  Stories  of  such  depth  are 
usually  reserved  for  those  films 
based  on  fact,  such  as  Schindler’s 
List,  Gandhi  and  Malcolm  X. 

However,  Good  Will  Hunting  is 
not  as  far  from  fact  as  we  may 
think.  Damon  and  Affleck  said 
that  they  wrote  about  what  they 
knew,  their  own  experiences,  and 


Meet  your 
advertising 
needs— 

Cc^  Qfx^ 

748-5366 


this  is  what  good  teachers  say 
make  good  writing. 

Finally,  a movie  with  some 
character.  We  all  know  the 
ending  of  the  Titanic  even  before 


it  begins,  and  the  love  story 
just  seemed  like  something  to 
fill  the  three  hours  and  15 
minutes. 

Good  Will  Hunting  did  more 


than  Just  tell  a story,  it 
showed  us,  and  welcomed  its 
audience  into  the  depths  of  its 
characters. 

If  you  appreciate  such  stories 


of  character,  or  if  you  just  want  a 
change  of  pace  from  the  usual 
billion-dollar  technological  hype 
of  other  films,  may  I suggest  a 
visit  to  see  Good  Will  Hunting. 


ING: 
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You  should  know  this:  tBased  on  a 36  month  lease.  A minimum  down  payment  or  trade  of  $1,150  and/or  $300  security  deposit  are  required.  Annual  kilometre  limit  20.000 
km.  $0.08  per  excess  kilometre.  Other  lease  options  available.  'tFreight  ($620).  licence,  taxes  and  insurance  not  included.  Dealer  may  sell  or  lease  for  less.  Offers  apply  to 
the  lease  of  1998  new  or  demonstrator  models  of  Cavalier  Coupe  and  Cavalier  Z24  equipped  as  described,  dealer  order  or  trade  may  be  necessary,  and  applies  to 
qualified  retail  customers  m Southwestern  Ontario  only.  Limited  time  offers  which  may  not  be  combined  with  other  offers.  See  your  Chevrolet/Oidsmobile  dealer  for  details. 
•'Graduate  rebate  subject  to  program  rules. 


El  GRADUATE 

PROGRAM 


1558  Oimolet 

alier  Coupe 


(I 

2.2  litre  engiiite,  5-speed  manua 
transmissioti,  4*wheel  ABS,  dual 
front  air  bags,  rear  s 


36  months/$1,150  down 


(reflects 


36jmon^^ 


Ihis  is  where  those 
all-niqhters  really  pay  off. 
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Important  for  elderly  to  get  involved 

‘Easy  targets’  taught  safety  and  crime  prevention  methods  in  poiice’s  SALT  program 


By  Jeannette  Altwegg 

It’s  important  for  the  elderly  to 
get  involved  in  something  like 
SALT,  said  Gord  Miller,  retired 
deputy  chief  of  the  Waterloo 
regional  police,  in  a presentation  to 
law  and  security  administration 
students  on  March  24. 

SALT,  in  this  case,  stands  for 
seniors  and  law  enforcement 
together,  said  Miller,  adding  that 
all  the  program  tries  to  do  is  help 
seniors  help  themselves. 

’’Seniors  are  easy  targets  because 
they  trust  people,”  said  Miller. 
“They  trust  that  what  they  (people) 
say  is  what  they’re  actually  going 
to  do.”  The  view  that  seniors  are 
old  and  useless  is  very  hard  to  get 
rid  of,  said  Miller.  In  many  cases, 
he  said,  their  own  families,  their 
children,  want  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

“You  would  be  astounded  at  the 
number  of  seniors  where  their  chil- 
dren, some  living  as  close  as  three 
blocks  away,  never  even  contact 
them,”  said  Miller. 

Miller  said  by  the  year  203 1 , one 
in  four  Canadians  will  be  over  the 
age  of  65.  Communications 
- between  the  young  and  the  old  will 
be  even  more  vital  in  that  sort  of 
scenario. 

SALT  was  created  for  public 
awareness,  to  educate  and  to  apply 
conditions  of  safety  and  crime 
prevention  for  senior  adults  in  the 
regional  municipality  of  Waterloo, 
Miller  said. 

Although  there  are  over  300 
programs  like  this  in  the  United 
States,  Miller  said  Canada  only 
has  two:  one  in  Mississauga,  and 
one  in  Waterloo  Region. 

The  idea  originated  in 
Manchester,  New  Jersey,  in  1981, 
when  the  seniors’  population  of  the 
city  swelled  to  50,000,  almost 
three  quarters  of  the  population, 
said  Miller.  Along  with  the 
^increase  came  problems  and 
concerns  in  the  community 
relating  to  crime  against  seniors. 

The  seniors,  seniors  groups,  and 


law  enforcers  in  the  community 
decided  to  get  together.  They 
formed  a group  consisting  of 
seniors,  the  local  police  chief,  and 
the  sheriff’s  department  called 
TRIAD  in  the  U.S.,  said  Miller. 

”We  don’t  use  the  word  (TRIAD) 
in  Canada  because  it  relates  to 
crime  and  syndicates  of  crime, 
explained  Miller. 

’Think  about  seniors. 
You’re  going  to  be  one 
one  day.” 

Gord  Miller,  retired  deputy  chief 
of  Waterloo  regional  police 


Like  the  American  counterpart, 
SALT  teaches  seniors  how  they 
can  become  more  vigilant  and 
informed  about  their  neighbor- 
hood, said  Miller. 

“Not  only  do  these  things  help 
the  community  as  a whole  and 
help  in  the  fight  against  crime,” 
said  Miller,  “but  what  they  also  do 
is  help  seniors  become  involved 
with  other  people.” 

One  of  the  more  successful 
components  of  SALT,  said  Miller, 
is  a program  called  adopt-a-senior, 
where  high  school  or  post- 
secondary students  visit  seniors’ 
homes  once  a week. 

Miller  said  what  the  program  has 
proved  over  the  years  is  that  the 
students  get  as  much  out  of  it  as 
the  seniors  do  because  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  stories  the 
elderly  can  tell. 

’’The  more  we  can  get  the  young 
and  the  old  together,  the  better  off 
we’re  going  to  be,’  said  Miller.  He 
explained  that  he  had  a soft  spot 
for  seniors  ever  since  he  was  a* 
young  boy. 

Miller  said  he  was  in  policing  for 
32  years  until  he  retired  this 
February.  He  started  the  SALT 
program  in  Waterloo  region  after 
he  was  at  a TRIAD  meeting  at  an 
FBI  academy  in  Virginia. 


TUTORS  DESER  VE 
THANK-YOU! 

Peer  Tutors  helped  many 
students  this  semester 
in  their  studies  in 
Health  Sciences, 
Technology,  and 
Business. 

On  behalf  of  those  you  helped  - 
a sincere  thank-you. 

Peer 
Services 

SUQpoftod  by  Oeon  Sbjdert  Aaoeltfo) 


Miller  said  he  loved  the  program 
so  much  he  wanted  to  start  one  in 
Canada. 

“I’ve  seen  seniors  get  scammed 
over,  and  over,  and  over  again,” 
said  Miller.  “I  feel  sorry  for  them 
because,  in  most  cases,  they’re 
very  helpless  — not  because  they 
have  to  be,  but  because  they 
choose  to  be.” 

Asked  to  explain  his  statement. 
Miller  said  that  seniors  feel 
trapped.  They  feel  they  can’t  go 
outside  because  they’ll  get 
mugged  or  taken  advantage  of,  he 
said.  “This  image  isn’t  being 
helped  by  the  daily  reports  on  vio- 
lent crimes,  either.  Whether  it’s  on 
television,  the  radio,  or  wherever, 
the  media’s  focus  seems  to  be 
fixed  on  crime.” 

According  to  Miller,  the  national 
average  of  crime  against  seniors 
was  only  one  per  cent  in  1996. 
However,  if  it’s  perceived  to  be  a 
problem,  said  Miller,  it  does 
becomes  reality. 

“Their  perception  of  rampant 
crime  is,  ‘Before  you’re  a senior, 
everything  is  just  fine.  Then  all  of 
a sudden,  one  day  the  door  closes. 
I’m  a senior.  That  means  I can’t  go 
out  at  night;  I can’t  drive  alone;  I 
can’t  go  out  to  the  supermarket.’ 
It’s  incredible  the  perception  they 
have  about  themselves,”  said 
Miller. 

As  a final  word  of  advice.  Miller 
added,  ’’Think  about  seniors. 
You’re  going  to  be  one,  one  day.” 


Gord  Miller  (right)  visits  with  instructor  Bob  Hays,  (left)  of  the  law 
and  security  administration  program.  Miller,  a retired  deputy  chief 
of  Waterloo  regional  police,  spoke  to  LASA  students  on  March  24. 


(Photo  by  Jeannette  Altwegg) 


From  left,  Karen  Eekhof  and  Christina  Wiebe  stand  behind  Sarai  Rvano  and  Merrilee  Trussler  next  to 
a display  they  designed  and  set  up  by  door  five  on  March  1 9 to  explain  the  causes  of  pressure 
ulcers.  (Photo  by  Victoria  Long) 


Nursing  students  have  some  nerve 


Professor  Sandra  Weafer  comments  on  second-year  nursing  students  cranial  nerves  display  set  up 
near  door  five  March  1 9.  Designers  are  ( from  left)  Diana  Flewelling,  Kallay  Persaud,  and  Carmen 

(Photo  by  Victoria  Long) 


